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and TEACHER: HOME AND SCHOOL. 


behaviour of the young to their elders ; but when the mother 
is the daughter’s closest friend, there is no fear of her views 
being shelved with the careless remark that it is only rny 
mother and she doesn’t understand.” 

The watchword of every school should be, “ Non scholce sed 
vita” and all true teachers look forward to the time when 
their pupils will pass from their care to the wider life outside 
the school. The rule of law in the school aims at inculcating 
a habit of living by law. When obedience to this law is 
voluntary, the school has achieved its aim, but life after 
school must decide whether the habit is strong enough to 
remain in full force, and it should be the object of the home 
to strengthen this habit. The home life precedes the school 
life and succeeds it, and the success or failure of education 
may be generally tested by the degree to which the pupil is 
fitted for the position to be filled in life. In both love and 
justice must be combined, though the former naturally 
predominates in the home, the latter in the school. When 
school and home have so much in common, when they so act 
and react upon each other, it will not, I trust, be quite lost 
time to have spent an hour to-day in examining some of 
their mutual relations. I fear that my remarks may have 
been to some extent one-sided — we are naturally much 
influenced by our special stand-point, and cannot help seeing 
things as they appear from it. Still, if from different stand- 
points we collect and compare the phenomena observed, we 
may in time be in a position to draw deductions which shall 
materially affect our management of the next generation, 
an aid in the effort to train the children to become noble 
men a nd women, possessing in a greater degree than we do, 

“l^ ^ ' reverence > self-knowledge, and self-control,” which 

lead life to sovereign power.” 




NEST-MAKING. 

NOTES OF THE EARLY SUMMER OF 1897. 

By Mary L. Armitt. 

The singular knowledge that birds possess of the right time to 
mate and to build appears to be instinctive; and the right time, 
which varies somewhat for different species, is the time when 
the food upon which that species subsists, is produced most 
abundantly. The migrant birds that come in spring to us, 
time their arrival almost to the moment at which it is safe to 
set up house-keeping, and to prepare for a coming progeny. 
And it is now well known, that the further north a bird breeds, 
and the longer is its spring journey to that breeding spot, 
the later does it delay the journey ; because summer, and the 
insect-life that summer brings, which it requires as food for 
its young, is more backward the further north it goes. 

The fact that birds are actuated by a sense of the right 
breeding time is shown by the behaviour of our resident 
birds. All the winter-staying species are here alike, and are 
ready for mating when the first warm spring days come ; all 
are subject to the same exciting influence of lengthening days 
and neighbourhood of the old nest-site. \et all do not nest 
together: and those species, like the litmice, which feed 
their nestlings from the insect-life of foliage, await a period 
that is also suitable for migrants from afar. So that a pair 
of Blue-tits may be seen feeding their family in the hole of 
the same oak-tree that shelters a nestful of Pied-flycatcliers, 
whose parents, harking it is said from Africa, are engaged at 
the same time in the same business. Birds, however, that 
derive the bulk of their food from the ground, such as Rooks, 
Thrushes, Blackbirds, Robins, Dippers, W oodcocks, all breed 
and nest much earlier. The moist, waterlogged earth of the 
first spring months holds for them a store of food probably 
richer and ampler than a later and drier season supp les. 
Those jubilant first songs that rejoice the heart in damp 
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and depressing days of February, mean that the minstrel's 
matingf-time has come. 

And so in the first of May days, when site-seeking and 
nest building is the order of the hour for the migrants and 
the later resident species, we find young Thrushes already 
abroad, and young Robins almost ready for flight in a 
covered nest by the wood-edge. Ihese latter have rapidly 
developed from an inert and sightless mass, to a neatly- 
arranged group of feathered beings, all turning intelligently 
to the quarter whence food and parent come. In a day or 
two more, their cheeping cry sounds from the underwood. 

But with the majority of birds, the most exciting moment 
of nest-commencement has only just arrived when May opens. 
How absorbing it is, both to cock and hen ! While it is he 
who takes the lead in site-seeking and choosing — and indeed 
he seems sometimes to have got this fixed upon before he has 
secured a bride — it is she who does all the practical work of 
fetching, carrying, and building. Why he does not assist, — 
unless a modest feeling of incapacity holds him back — one 
cannot surmise. It is not that he does not care, for he is 
perfectly engrossed in the matter ; and in the case of certain 
species, the Chaffinch and the Pied-flycatcher, for instance, the 
cock takes as much trouble as if he were actually fetching 
and carrying himself. lie follows close upon his mate’s wing; 
darting after her as she goes to gather; preceding her as with 
loaded beak she hies back to the nest ; and then perching 
close at hand, he watches her movements as she works her 
material into shape. He has all the air of standing round 
ready to hand her what she wants ! Fie lends her at least 
moral support, and possibly counsel in the art of building ; 
while it is her claw, her beak that do the real work, her curved 
breast that supplies the mould and makes the round. 

The labour of nest-making is considerable for nearly all 
species, though it differs in kind. The Chaffinch, building 
her domicile on May 9 th in the fork of the ash-tree boughs, 
has not a great bulk of stuff to collect and carry ; but that 
ovely little cup needs a great deal of making, and we see the 
pressure of the body that is used, the low set of her head, as 
she sorts and weaves with her beak the mossy bits into shape. 

On the other hand, the hen Pied-flycatcher, that fills the 
o e o a tree-trunk with soft warm stuff on which to lay her 
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e 8f§T s > fi as generally to collect and carry a large bulk. In the 
case noted this year, she was fetching and carrying with more 
or less zeal from May 7th to 14th, — and how long a period is 
seven days to a bird ! — until she had filled a space more than 
double the size of her actual nest, and to the depth of several 
inches, with wood-fibre, bents, leaf-stalks and rootlets. 

The I ree-creeper, that happened to find a nice little crack 
in the rustic summer-house, into which she could slip for a 
nest, had a large piece of work. For the interstice within 
was wide and deep ; and after filling it with a mound of fine 
twigs quite five inches in depth, she deflected her pile into a 
narrower space to the left, and there arranged her sitting-bed 
and brought off her brood. This happened, so forward was 
she, as early as May 23rd; whereupon, undeterred by the fact 
that her proceedings were watched, she set to work again ; 
and, arranging afresh a secondary heap to the right of the 
main pile, was sitting by June 1 ith on five fresh eggs. 

The little Wood and Willow-warblers — whose spouses, by 
the way, seem not quite so attentive to their labours — have a 
special task of roof construction. Perhaps this is what makes 
the former so anxious about the business. Her plaintive note 
was on May 17th a constant accompaniment, while she fluttered 
over the wood-ground, and flitted to the bank with her beakful, 
and there (at last in silence) fettled the little covered room 
that was to contain her treasures. She seemed just as excited 
and anxious however, on the 22nd, when it was finished, and 
two eggs laid in it. (This was the day of brilliant heat, when 
far later than last year — the first dragon-fly of the season was 
seen, by the marshy lake shore adjacent to our nest. Ihere 
rank mosses grow and sprouting mint ; there a myriad little 
fishes dart in the shallows, and lash the water as they turn 
like a breeze; there that lovely Sea-swallow, the Common 
Tern, lay dead, after following wandering fires, and the fine 
beetles necrophorus vespillo and silpha thoracica , were collected 
for its burying.) And on the 27th, when off the clutch of 
seven eggs, she seemed, by her note, to be in a nervous panic 
of indecision as to when to go back to them. Poor little 
Wood-warbler! her fears might have been premonitions. 
On [une oth she was found to have been robbed of her nest 
by a predaceous animal in all probability; and her distress 
was acute, as it well might be, when we unwittingly surprised 
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new one, which she was only j Ust 


startfng'to hollow in the moss growths of the bank It was 
really a comfort to find the cock at hand, cheering her with 

But ter neighbour, the Willow- warbler, who had her chicks 
safely hatched before that, — how did she construct her little 
house upon the flat of the wood ? No slope, no bank, no 
sapling stock, gave it support from behind, or cover. The 
whole of the capacious roof, a flattened arch made of bents, 
had been twisted and managed by the little bird herself. 
What a dry little oven it was within, with its warm lining of 
feathers ! For, while the Wood-warbler prefers fine hairs, the 
Willow-warbler is zealous for feathers. The collection of these 
becomes a frenzy. We saw a little hen, on the i ilh of May, 
regardless of danger, pop before our eyes into the hole in the 
hazel-shaded bank, with the new-found treasure. Another, 
on the 15th, was so eager to deposit the one she held in her 
beak, — it was the quill-feather of some hapless Titmouse! in 
the undiscovered nest on the bracken slope, upon which we 
apparently almost stood, that she flitted round and round us, 
so close as almost to be touched, in the hopes she might 
trust us and enter. 

It is possible that the Willow-warbler regulates the heat of 
her incubating oven by means of these feathers. At any rate, 
on the 17th, a very hot day, when four eggs only where laid 
in one nest, I found some large feathers dragged out in front, 
fearing an enemy had done it, and that they might attract 
attention and betray the nest, I replaced them. Whereupon 
in two minutes after, they were dragged out again, and the 
bird was seen flitting away. Perhaps she feared too much 

heat about the eggs, before the full clutch was laid, and she 
had begun to sit. 

Our little common Wren, a very clever and ingenious 
arc lte ct, is to be found at work, perhaps on a second nest, so 
a as tey 20th, when even the late coming Gray, or Spotted 
•ly-catchere have fixed their site on the stable-spout, and are 
about to carry materials to it. She is alone, and working at 
task m 'me. U t she has set herself a long and difficult 
Stones ef* e ' S n? ° n excavatin g the soil from between the 

her sxructn bank ' in ord « to obtain more room for 

re. ■ he does this apparently with beak and claw- 
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With such minute implements for pick and shovel, this 
naturally takes time; and in four days she has got the soil out 
in the centre of the concave she has worked to the depth of 
four inches, and has but just begun her actual building. This 
is started equally from both sides, in the shape of moss felted 
walls, firmly welded at the back between stones and soil. It 
needs some days longer to make these walls meet into a perfect 
frontage, which is composed outwardly (perhaps as a match 
to the stones) of very fine twigs and plant-stems, and which 
is entered by a moss-woven doorway, so firm and deep that it 
is like a short tunnel. Such labour as this may surely be 
called skilled, though the little artisan has probably served no 
time of apprenticeship, but works unconsciously as love and 
inherited knowledge guide her. 
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